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ABSTRACT 

Implementing a qualitative case study, the researcher explored how a sixth-grade English language learner 
participated in literature discussions of various groupings in a classroom setting, and how she perceived these 
interactions about reading and text in the process of learning to read. The participant was struggling with reading in a 
sixth-grade classroom at a US urban Christian school. This study's data set included detailed field notes from the reading 
sessions in the classroom throughout a semester, transcripts of a three-tier series of interviews with the participant, and 
various documents including the participant's portfolios. 

The findings from this research study indicated that the participant did not have many social interactions associated with 
reading and text in her previous school learning experiences. Among the different types of social interactions in class, 
homogeneous grouping mostly encouraged her participation in discussion, and Literature Circles proved to be a very 
effective teaching approach for her. The social interactions about reading and text in class helped the participant better 
understand and remember the text. They also impacted her experiences with reading, more specifically, her view of 
reading, the frequency and breadth of her reading, herviewsof self as reader, and her reading process. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since reading is widely recognized as essential to 
education and is a foundation of lifelong learning, 
researchers and educators have always attended to the 
issue of struggling readers including English language 
learners (ELLs). Most of researchers and educators' 
attention in the past, however, has been given to K-3 
students (Vacca & Vacca, 1999), even as students 
beyond grade three face more complex challenges 
(Fountas & Pinnell, 2001), English language learners (ELLs) 
at the middle level (grades 4-8) need to comprehend a 
variety of texts in different content areas while still learning 
the language. When ELLs need help in reading, 
researchers have found that social interactions can play 
a critical role in the process (Gambrell, Mazzoni & Almasi, 
2000; Guthrie, 1996). Social interactions help readers to 
develop literacy skills and promote higher level thinking 
skills and the intrinsic desire to read and write (Gambrell, 


Mazzoni & Almasi, 2000). 

In Literature Circles, "readers bring their "rough draft" 
understandings about the book to a discussion and think 
collaboratively with other readers to create new and more 
complex understandings...the dialogue in these circles 
leads to new perspectives on literature, life, and literacy" 
(Short, Harste & Burke, 1996, p.480). Literature Circles thus 
support readers in thinking critically about books and 
reading as a transaction (Rosenblatt, 1978), a process in 
which readers actively construct meaning from a text by 
bringing meaning to as well as taking meaning from a text 
(Short, Harste & Burke, 1996). While language ability level 
might play a role in Literature Circle discussions, students 
from different cultural backgrounds act differently in social 
situations (Jordan, 1995). These differences should be 
examined. As classrooms become more and more 
culturally diverse, it becomes increasingly important to the 
understand techniques that will facilitate the learning of 
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students from different cultural backgrounds, especially 
those who are still learning the English language. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the social aspect 
of reading in literature circles (Daniels, 2002) in relation to 
middle level English language learners. More specifically, 
this study set out to investigate how a sixth-grade English 
language learner participated in literature discussions of 
various groupings in a classroom setting, and how she 
perceived these interactions about reading and text in 
the process of learning to read. 

Two questions guided this study: 

1. What social interactions associated with reading and 
text occur at school to a middle level English language 
learner, and how can these interactions be described? 

2. How does the participant perceive the Literature Circle 
discussions in her classroom reading experiences? 
Background 

As a part of a comprehensive and balanced literacy 
program, literature circles afford students rich 
opportunities to use many skills they learn in other areas of 
the program such as reading aloud, oral language, 
making connections, critical thinking and the like (Daniels, 
2002; Hill, Schlick Noe, & King, 2003; Schlick Noe & 
Johnson, 1999; Short & Klassen, 1993). In literature circles, 
often, small groups of students gather together to discuss 
a piece of literature in depth, usually covering events and 
characters in the book, the author's craft, or personal 
experiences related to the story. The discussion is guided 
by students' response to what they have read. Literature 
circles enable students to engage in critical thinking and 
reflection as they read, discuss, and respond to books. 
With their collaborative and dialogic nature, literature 
circles allow students to develop their understanding as 
they construct meaning with other readers in a non¬ 
threatening, community-like setting (Schlick Noe & 
Johnson, 1999; Short & Klassen, 1993). Literature circles 
finally guide students to deeper understanding of what 
they read through structured discussion and extended 
written and artistic response (Johnson, 1997). 

Some versions of literature circles use discussion roles that 
rotate each session (Daniels, 1994/2002). Students come 


to the discussion with role sheets to help them to perform a 
specific role, such as summarizer, connector, recorder 
and vocabulary enricher. Roles are designed to support 
collaborative learning by giving students clearly defined, 
interlocking, and open-ended tasks (Daniels, 2002). Role 
sheets are designed to help each student to approach a 
text with clear and conscious purposes (Daniels, 2002). 
Their goal is to ensure chunks of class time to be 
comfortably reallocated to genuine student-led, small- 
group discussions. Once students can successfully 
conduct their own discussions, formal roles during 
discussion may be dropped. More guidance in methods 
for recording responses to the reading is needed when 
students feel encumbered by the lengthy role sheets 
(Carrison & Ernst-Slavit, 2005) 

Literature circles are student and reader response 
centered reading activity (Schlick Noe and Johnson, 
1999). They are structured for student independence, 
responsibility, and ownership. Literature circle groups are 
formed by book choice, Hill, Schlick Noe, and King (2003) 
found that groups of four to five students work the best in 
literature circles since "larger groups tend to break off into 
side conversations and groups with only three students 
don't seem to have enough energy or diversity of 
ideas"(p.l 2). 

Literature circles, with the variety of perspectives and 
responses, provide struggling readers and ELLs with many 
different models for sharing, talking about, and 
interpreting literature (Martinez, 2000; Short & Klassen, 
1993). This approach encourages students to engage in 
reading the text first and then be active participant in the 
group discussions and extension projects. They have to 
take responsibility and collaborate with each other. During 
this process, students develop more complex levels of 
thought, language, and literacy. Krashen (1993) stated 
that when learners feel they are members of a group or 
club, much learning occurs effortlessly, and this kind of 
learning results in a lower affective filter that leads to more 
language learning. Similarly, Peregoy and Boyle (2000) 
stated that informal groups help ELLs to become familiar 
with discussing literature by observing and learning from 
their American peers during the meaning negotiation 
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process. Besides, real authentic use of language allows 
ELLs to foster stronger literacy skills. The results of studies on 
Literature Circles evidenced increased student 
enjoyment of and engagement in reading, self-esteem, 
social outlets for student, multicultural awareness, gender 
equity, and promoted perspectives on social issues 
(Evans, Alverman, & Anders, 1998; Johnson, 2000; 
Macgillivray, 1995). 

No matter how valuable Literature Circles have been 
proved in helping students learn to read, such 
experiences are still quite rare in classrooms (Allington, 
2002; Short, 1992). Commeyras and Sumner (1998) found 
in their survey of literacy professionals that ninety-five 
percent of literacy professionals believe that peer 
discussion offers students critical ways to learn about 
literature and most (seventy-seven percent) are 
interested in using it in their classrooms. However, only 
thirty-three percent of them actually use peer discussion 
frequently in their classrooms. Almasi, O'Flahavan, and 
Arya (2001) reviewed some of the reasons for this lack of 
implementation: peer discussion requires that teachers 
release some control within the classroom (Cazden, 
1986); many students do not function well within peer 
discussions perhaps due to power, race, or gender 
(Alvermann, 1996); the lengthy nurturing period may 
cause many teachers to abandon the practice before it 
reaps any benefits (Roller & Beed, 1994), 

Allington (2002) stated that perhaps we need to blame 
standardized testing or the powerful "grammar of 
schooling" logic. "Little has changed in the way schools 
divide time and space, classify students, allocate them to 
classrooms, splinter knowledge into "subjects," and 
award grades and "credits" as evidence of learning" 
(p.85). Traditionally, responding to post-reading questions 
has typically driven school-aged children to read in 
school. Teacher training courses and curriculum materials 
pay more attention to questioning than fostering 
classroom discussions. 

Theoretical Framework 

This study was grounded in Vygotsky's social constructivist 
theories (1978, 1986), especially those pertaining to 


literacy. The major theme of Vygotsky's theoretical 
framework is that social interaction plays a fundamental 
role in the development of cognition. Specifically, this 
study was based on the three principles of Vygotsky's 
theories and grounded in work by other researchers who 
have also addressed the importance of social 
interactions in literacy learning (Dixon-Krauss, 1996; Lee & 
Smagorinsky, 2000; Wink & Putney, 2002), 

These principles are: 

1. Human action is mediated by signs and tools primarily 
psychological tools such as language. 

2. Learning and development are social, cultural, and 
historical by nature. 

3. Learning is facilitated through the assistance of more 
knowledgeable members of the community and culture 
in the zone of proximal development. 

The Study 

Informed by the review of related literature and based on 
the nature of the research questions, a qualitative case 
study was implemented. "Qualitative studies are best at 
contributing to a greater understanding of perceptions, 
attitudes, and processes." (Glesne, 1999, p.24) Case 
study methodology "involve(s) systematically gathering 
enough information about a particular person, social 
setting, event, or group to permit the researcher to 
effectively understand how it operates or functions" (Berg, 
2001, p. 225). A case study presents insights into real-life 
situations that "can be constructed as tentative hypothesis 
that help structure future research" (Merriam, 1998, p. 41). 
The understandings gained from case studies can not only 
affect but also improve practice, which is one of the final 
goals of this study. Merriam (1998) defined the qualitative 
case studies as being particularistic (focusing on a 
particular situation/phenomena and taking a holistic view 
of the situation), descriptive (providing rich, complete, 
and literal description of the incident being investigated), 
and heuristic (illuminating readers' understanding of a 
particular phenomenon by bringing new meanings, 
extending readers' experiences, or confirming what is 
known). 

"Qualitative researchers neither work (usually) with 
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populations large enough to make random sampling 
meaningful, nor is their purpose to produce 
generalizations", (Glesne, 1999, p. 29) The participant 
(pseudonym is used below) in this study, Sujin, was an 
English language learner who was struggling with reading 
(according to their teachers and grading procedures) in a 
sixth-grade classroom at an urban Christian school. She 
was a very quiet Korean girl at the age of eleven, She 
started to learn to read in English three years before and 
came to the U.S. one year before this study. She lived with 
her aunt and two cousins. At home, she spoke Korean with 
her aunt and English with her cousins, while at school 
English was the only language she could use. 

Sujin's school is located in a mid-sized city with the 
population of over 200,000 on the plains of the 
Southwestern United States. An extensive hospital, a large 
state supported university and two small private 
universities diversified the population with different ethnic 
and racial backgrounds. The overwhelming majority of 
persons were however white native English speakers. The 
school offers programs in Pre-K through grade twelve, with 
about thirty students in each grade. Around 10% of 
students were of color, Students ranked among the top 
1 7% in the nation on the Standardized Achievement Test 
they used. 

The school had two sixth-grade classes and seventeen 
students were in Sujin's class. Most children had been 
together in a class since Pre-K. In Sujin's class, there were 
eight boys and nine girls, one African American boy, one 
Indian American boy, one Mexican American girl, one 
Korean girl, one Indian American girl, and all others 
European Americans. Sujin's reading class was from 3:10- 
3:50 pm everyday. Her teacher, Ms. Johnson, had taught 
from Kindergarten to sixth grade for nine years at the 
school. She had a music background and got her 
Master's degree in Language Literacy Education. She 
taught English/language arts/reading to the sixth grade. 

At the beginning of the study, Ms. Johnson was observed 
reading aloud the book The Prince and the Pauper (Twain, 
1881/2000) to the class. She chose to read aloud the 
book because only five to six students in the class could 
read it independently, and the book was required in the 


Core Knowledge curriculum, Every day at the beginning 
of the reading session, Ms. Johnson read aloud the book 
for about fifteen minutes. When she was reading, Ms. 
Johnson frequently stopped to ask comprehension 
questions or answer students' questions, which were turned 
into whole class discussions. Ms. Johnson used this whole 
class activity to model how to read, comprehend and talk 
about books, which prepared students for their small 
group discussions. 

After the reading aloud, five to six students with different 
reading ability levels were grouped together discussing 
the part of The Prince and the Pauper they read. In these 
heterogeneous groups, there was a volunteer leader in 
each group organizing their discussions, which were 
mainly based on the response questions the teacher gave 
them, Ms. Johnson hoped that the response questions 
could stimulate discussions. Sometimes they also asked 
and talked about their own questions out of their interests. 
Noticing some groups simply took turns answering the 
questions she gave them, Ms. Johnson taught a mini¬ 
lesson on book discussions with ideas or opinions from 
students. Discussing the read-aloud book in 
heterogeneous small groups, students were prepared for 
the literature circle discussions they never tried before. The 
author observed and tape-recorded the group 
discussions involving Sujin. 

After finishing The Prince and the Pauper, Ms. Johnson 
started literature circles. First, she brought students sets of 
books and book talked every book. After that, she asked 
the students to browse and decide the books they wanted 
to read. Students were then required to write down on the 
book ballots their first, second, and third choices, Ms, 
Johnson expected them to form groups based on their 
bookchoices. 

After making decisions back and forth and with the 
teacher's help, Sujin was finally in a homogeneous group, 
reading Bridge to Terabithia (Patterson, 1977), with the 
other three group members, a Mercian American girl, an 
Indian American boy and a European American boy. They 
were all struggling with reading though in different ways, 
They met six times talking about the book, twice a week 
most of the time, plus one pre-meeting on the schedule of 
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tasks and one after-meeting for their presentation of the 
book to the whole class. The first meeting was free 
discussion about the beginning of the book, without role 
sheets or any other structures. From the second to the 
beginning of their fifth meetings, discussions were based 
on role sheets. The participants took turns to take different 
roles of query, define, record and chart, and the query 
was the leader. During the fifth and sixth meetings, 
discussions were mainly around what they jotted down on 
their four post-it notes of prediction, question, judgment 
and connection, which Ms. Johnson gave them after 
observing many groups had just read from their role 
sheets and did not really discuss the book. All these 
discussions were audio-taped and analyzed. 

Data sources for this study included detailed field notes 
from the daily reading sessions in the classroom 
throughout a semester, transcripts of a three-tier series 
(beginning, middle, and end) of in-depth interviews with 
the participant (Seidman, 1998), and various documents 
including transcripts of the participant's reading/literature 
discussions and the participant's literacy portfolio. 
Triangulation was thus assured through the large and 
varied volume of data sources. 

Data analysis was based on an inductive, naturalistic 
method (Lincoln & Guba,1985). During the analysis, the 
researcher read and re-read the data and looked for 
patterns and themes across all data. The procedure was 
open coding, an unrestricted coding of the data (Strauss, 
1987). This inductive process allowed for themes to 
emerge and for participant's voice to be heard, thus 
presenting the participant's perceptions in the most 
forthright manner (Berg, 2001). 

Results and Conclusions 

Three types of social interactions were observed in the 
class: whole class literature discussions, heterogeneous 
small group discussions, and homogeneous small 
group/literature circle discussions. Interactions in the 
whole class format were mainly based on the teacher's 
questions and facilitated by the teacher. In 
heterogeneous groups, Sujin talked about the book The 
Prince and the Pauper (Twain, 1881/2000) with her group 


members, who had different reading ability levels, based 
on the questions from the teacher and from group 
members. In the homogeneous group, Sujin, with other 
three struggling readers chose the book Bridge to 
Terabithia (Patterson, 1977) to do the literature circle 
activity. Three subcategories are presented across these 
three types of social interactions: level of participation, 
content of talk and function of talk. 

Level of Participation 

The table below shows how frequently Sujin took turns in the 
discussions, Sujin never talked in the whole class 
discussions. She did not want to speak in front of the class 
because she thought her classmates would not 
understand her and would laugh at her, When students 
were discussing, she listened very attentively, smiling 
sometimes. In heterogeneous small group discussions, 
Sujin only talked once and that was a simple response- 
"yeah"- with a very low voice, Her group members invited 
her three times to speak per meeting, but she did not say 
anything, hesitating and shy. 

In the homogeneous literature circle activity, Sujin 
demonstrated great progress. Reading the same book 
with other students, she found she was not a bad reader; 
she could even help others. Becoming confident, Sujin 
started to initiate conversations at the beginning of their 
fourth meeting. She thus changed from an outsider, to less 
capable peer in need of help, to capable peer, and more 
capable peer. Among the 256 turn takings per meeting, 
she took 25 turns in the discussions, though still far below 
the average number among the four group members, 
She was asked to participate 11 times throughout the six 
meetings, and only twice she did not respond. 

Sometimes, even though she did not speak, she used 


Turn-taking Frequency for Sujin 


Types of interactions 

Frequency of 
turn taking 

Average 

Percentage 

Whole class 

0 (throughout 
the semester) 

16 

NA 

Heterogeneous group 

1 (per meeting) 

19 

1 % (of five students) 

Homogeneous group 

25 (per meeting) 

64 

10% (of four students) 


• Reading session period: 40 minutes 
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paralinguistic strategies, such as smiling, nodding, or 
shaking head, 

The results of this study reveal that among the different 
types of social interactions produced in the class, small 
group literature circle discussions with role sheets where 
the group members were all struggling readers though 
from different cultural backgrounds encouraged the 
participant to participate most, The next most effective 
social interaction was heterogeneous small groups where 
the participant was in different groups with various 
reading levels, and the whole class discussions revealed 
the participant to be the least participatory, 

Content of Talk 

Sujin never participated in the whole class discussions. In 
heterogeneous group discussions, Sujin started to talk, 
though she only talked once, and that was an 
agreement: 

John: Because he knew the guy had to kill him, so he 
might want to save a lot of people, because we were 
nothing empty (?). 

Sujin: Yeah. 

In homogeneous group literature circle discussions, Sujin 
had more opportunities to talk and participated in the 
discussions. She talked about the book, her reading 
process, and group routines. The following are examples 
of Sujin's responses in literature circles. Sujin talked about 
the book with her group members. 

• Sujin made connections, When they were talking 
about the differences Leslie experienced in the new 
school, Sujin made connections to her own 
experience: 

Sujin: um, like here.. .they.. .they fighttoo much. 

R: They fighttoo much? 

Sujin: they ...well, I can't (in a lower voice)...argue. 
(4/11/05, 2 nd Discussion, p.3) 

• Sujin made predictions. After Leslie died, she 
predicted: 

"I think the Leslie's family want to move to Washington 
'cause Leslie is dead." (4/25/05,5 th Discussion, p. 11) 

• Sujin made judgments. Her judgments were often 


different from others. For example, when everyone 
was focusing on Jess's appearance, she said, "I think 
he's unusual...because he likes to run." (4/7/05, 1 st 
discussion, p. 11) Coming from a different cultural and 
family background, Sujin judged Jess' family in her 
own way: "I think they are um unfriendly, not easy." 
(4/11/05, 2 nd Discussion, p.6) 

Sujin also made judgments about the ending of the book: 

"I doubt it was a very good ending because Jess was not 
that sad". (4/28/05, 6 th Discussion, p.4) 

• Sujin asked questions. When they were talking about 
Leslie's death, she asked: "Where is Leslie's body?" 
(4/25/05, 5 th Discussion, p.3) 

• Sujin made inferences. After Leslie went to Church with 
Jess, Sujin did not think Leslie would not keep going to 
church. She inferred, though the inference might not 
be reasonable: "I think no because her parents want 
her to stay with them. [They moved here] because her 
parents want to spend more time with her." (4/21/05, 
4 th Discussion, p.4) 

• Sujin provided facts. When Akash was predicting what 
Maybell was going to do, Sujin provided facts from the 
text to support his prediction: 

Akash: And Maybell is going to tell everyone about 
Terabithia. 

Sujin: Because...Mybell was just like that...like to talk. 
(4/21/05,4 ,h Discussion, p.5) 

• Sujin provided definitions: "From the word "decent", it 
means "proper" and "respectable"." (4/21/05, 4 th 
Discussion, p.l) 

Sujin discussed her reading process in the discussions. She 
talked about her confusions during reading: "I felt it's 
confusing...'cause he has too many...he has too many 
sisters". (4/7/05,1 "'discussion, p.9) 

Sujin sometimes talked about group routines. For 
example, during the discussion, she asked, "How many 
pages were we supposed to read?" (4/25/05, 5 th 
Discussion, p.3) When they talked about the tasks for the 
next time, most of the time, however, Sujin just listened and 
did whatever she was told to do, 
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Function of Talk 

Sujin did not participate in the whole class discussions, In 
heterogeneous group discussions, Sujin only talked once. 
Her talk was non-facilitative, not facilitative or 
constructive. Sujin agreed with others: 

John: Because he knew the guy had to kill him, so he 
might want to save a lot of people, because we were 
nothing empty (?). 

Sujin: Yeah. (2/2/05 Discussion, p.3) 

In homogeneous group literature circle discussions, Sujin's 
talk, however, had a variety of functions: facilitative, 
constructive, and non-facilitative. Often, her talk elicited 
response or further discussion. The following are examples 
of some types of Sujin's talk. 

• Sujin facilitated others' talk by initiating or sustaining a 
topic: 

"So what do you think now about the author?" (4/18/05, 3 ,d 
Discussion, p. 2) 

• Sujin facilitated others' talk by asking questions, for 
example "Will Maybell be a good queen?" (4/28/05, 
6 th Discussion, p.3) 

• Sujin never commanded others' talk or made 
requests 

Sujin constructed meaning with her group members, She 
wondered with them, elaborated on their ideas, and 
challenged their opinions. 

• Sujin wondered with her group members: "...And the 
second one is "teats", but I don't know what the 
meaning is." (4/21 /05,4 th Discussion, p. 1) 

• Sujin also elaborated on others' ideas: 

Akash: And Maybell is going to tell everyone about 
Terabithia. 

Sujin: Because...Maybell was just like that,..like to talk. 
(4/21/05,4 th Discussion, p.5) 

• Sujin challenged others' opinions: 

Andrew: Do you think Leslie will keep going to church or 
not? 

Akash: Well, I thinkyes because she was a believer like 
Jess. Ill 


Andrew: I think she probably will because she said that she 
will do when she was there. And Jess was supportive. 

Sujin: I think no because her parents want her to stay with 
them. [They moved here] because her parents want to 
spend more time with her. 

(4/21/05,4 th Discussion, p.4) 

Sometimes Sujin's talk was non-facilitative. Her talk did not 
elicit response or further discussion. The following are 
some examples, 

• Sujin recited tasks from role sheets: "From the word 
"decent", it means "proper" and "respectable"". 
(4/21/05,4 th Discussion, p.l) 

• Sujin answered others'questions: 

Andrew: Why do you think Jess and Maybell go to 
Terabithia? 

Akash: So she could be there more about how.. .well, she 
went out again twice there to Terabithia. 

Andrew: No, like...When you said that they remember 
about being the queen, the queen.., 

Akash: Oh... 

Sujin: Maybe he felt sorry for her. (4/28/05, 6 th Discussion, 

P.3) 

• Sujin agreed with others: 

Andrew: Others teased her. And probably she would 
defend, 

Sujin: Yes. (4/7/05,1 st Discussion, p.6) 

• Sujin confirmed others' statements. After Akash 
expressed his interest in the cow, Sujin said: "It's...it's 
cool." (4/7/05,1 st Discussion, p.2) 

• Sujin never ignored the preceding talk of her group 
members. 

Upon reflection, I noticed that Sujin started to participate in 
discussions in heterogeneous groups. In homogeneous 
group literature circle discussions, Sujin changed from an 
outsider to an active participant and had a variety of 
responses. In whole class discussions, she was unable to 
show how much she engaged with a text and others' 
ideas. 
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Perceptions and Impacts of Social Interactions about 

Reading and Text 

Perceptions of Social Interactions 

As for the discussions in class, Sujin thought they were "just 
weird" (Sujin, Interview, 3/24/05, Ln, 15). She explained that 
"Here [students] are brave. They talk, to teachers and 
argue" (Ln. 5), which was very different from the school 
culture in Korea, She thought students here were "noisy" 
(Ln. 13) and not very respectful to the teacher. She did not 
like the discussions "because...they...say something I 
don't know...they say some vocabulary I don't 
understand" (Ln.l 23-125). She felt it was difficult to 
participate in their discussions: "I wish they can speak 
Korean...I often...talk more...a lot when I was in Korea". 
(Ln. 132-134) 

Sujin liked the heterogeneous small group discussions 
more, saying "interesting... it's fun." (Sujin, Interview, 
3/24/05, Ln.231) Her group members gave her 
opportunity to talk and she felt good. But she did not think 
she learned anything from the discussions: "they just 
talked" (Ln.309). Still she seldom participated because "I 
sometimes don't understand.. .their vocabulary." (Ln.259- 
260) 

Sujin liked the homogeneous small group literature circle 
discussions most, She said the literature circle discussions 
helped her better understand the book because she 
learned from others what she could not understand while 
reading the book. She learned the meanings of some 
vocabulary and sentences. Also, different opinions from 
her group members helped her understand what 
happened in the book. 

The discussion also helped Sujin remember more, 
especially the details. Her group members brought up the 
details that she had not paid much attention to. These 
details helped her long-term memory. Also, when she 
was reading, she had to finish the assignments, which 
helped her to remember, too. 

As for the discussion formats, she did not like the discussion 
based on the questions the teacher gave them. The role 
sheets were fine, but it took a long time to finish. She liked 
the post-it notes, and she said she would use it in her future 


reading. She thought this format helped her remember 
what she read, 

Impacts of Social Interactions 

The social interactions associated with reading and text, 
especially the homogeneous small group literature circle 
discussions impacted several aspects of Sujin's reading. 
They impacted her view of reading. Before the 
homogeneous small group literature circle discussions, 
reading was kind of hard for her: but after the literature 
circle activity, she felt reading was kind of easy. When the 
teacher asked a question about what she had read, unlike 
before always seeking an answer, she became more 
confident in reading. 

Social interactions about reading and text also impacted 
her book choice. Before the literature circle discussions, 
she always looked at the first page to decide whether to 
read or not. Then at the end of the semester, she chose a 
book by "looking at book cover or friend's 
recommendation" (Sujin, "Reading Survey II", Portfolio), 
Another aspect of her reading that was impacted was her 
view of herself as a reader or non-reader. Before the 
literature circle activity, Sujin thought she was a poor 
English reader, though she believed she was a good 
reader in Korean. During the literature circle discussions, 
she found she was not a bad reader because she could 
remember and understand what American students 
could not. Also, she could answer their questions. These 
experiences dramatically changed her view of herself as 
a reader. So after the literature circle discussions, both her 
friends and she thought she was an ok reader. She thought 
she could understand almost everything she read, She 
started to read more books and tell her friends what she 
read sometimes. 

The fourth impact is that the social interactions impacted 
Sujin's participation in group discussions. Before the 
literature circle discussions, Sujin rarely talked about her 
ideas in a group. During and after the literature circle 
activity, she was not afraid of telling others her opinions 
anymore. She knew she could learn form others and could 
help others. 

The fifth impact is her opinion on how to become a good 
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reader. Before the literature circle discussions, she 
thought a good reader read fast. To become a good 
reader one had to read more and read lots of books. After 
the literature circle activity, she thought to become a 
good reader one had to know reading skills and lots of 
words. She started to realize the importance of reading 
skills. 

Finally, as to why people read, before the literature circle 
discussions, Sujin answered, "because they can get 
knowledge, find interesting things around the 
world...[and] sometimes they have imagination". (Sujin, 
Interview, 3/24/05, Lns.239-243) She added, "Because 
book is good for spend the time and interesting". (Sujin, 
"Reading Survey I", Portfolio) After the literature circle 
discussions, she wrote "you can get knowledge, common 
sense, imagination, how to write, and vocabularies". 
(Sujin, Reading Survey 5/11/05, portfolio) Sujin 
demonstrated a mixture of stances, both efferent and 
aesthetic. 

Implications 

Findings suggest that given authentic opportunities to 
discuss literature, the participants "opened up" and they 
gained voice and responsibility in literature circle 
discussions. The social needs to be validated. Struggling 
readers especially English Language Learners need to be 
re-evaluated, In addition, "struggling" may not be as 
limiting as teachers may perceive and it does not have to 
mean lack of enjoyment. English language learners must 
be given opportunities to work with peers and have group 
processes scaffolded. Several implications can be drawn 
from this study. For teachers and schools, one implication 
is that social interactions about reading and text, 
especially small group discussions, are significant for 
students and perhaps especially with struggling readers 
and English language learners. Teachers can also draw 
implications about how to implement small group social 
interactions in reading instruction, how to group students, 
what kind of discussion tasks are better to be used with 
students, understanding the cultural differences of those 
involved in social interactions, and reconsidering their 
definitions of "struggling" readers, 


For teacher preparation programs, pre-service teachers 
should get prepared philosophically and practically. They 
need to know the meaning and importance of social 
interactions in the process of learning to read, and also 
they need to know the "how-tos" of instructional strategies 
that promote social interactions, like literature circles. For 
parents/guardians, it is always helpful if parents/guardians 
talk frequently with their children, asking deeper questions, 
sharing their opinions, and listening to their children's 
answers. 
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